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Abstract 


Assessment is said to be the most important component in students’ learning experience in 
higher education (Orr e/ a/., 2012) and the main motivation for learning (Boud, 1995; Race, 
2014). Changing methods of assessment has the power to improve both teaching (Elton and 
Johnston, 2002; Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05) and learning (Brown et al., 1997; Gibbs, 
ne 1999). Yet, assessment and feedback are usually found to be the least satisfactory aspects 
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other teaching subjects. 
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1. Introduction 


More recently, there has been more emphasis on formative assessment or assessment for learning. The difference 
between formative and summative evaluation is that the former is used to provide sufficient feedback to improve 
students’ learning before reaching the grading stage with the summative evaluation (Boud, 1995). However, there is 
evidence that students do not care much about doing assignments that do not count towards their final mark (Elton and 
Johnston, 2002; Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05; Race, 2014; Rust, 2002), and when they do, they do not care about reading 
the feedback or even collecting the work in some cases (Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05). This, as Boud (1995, p. 2) states, 
is because the concern about summative assessment tends to “swamp the more modest endeavors of formative 
assessment.” This paper provides some useful strategies for the design of assessment and feedback to enhance students’ 
engagement in the language classroom and promote assessment for learning. 


2. The design of assessment tasks 


This section focuses on four strategies that should be maintained in the design of assessment tasks to foster student’s 
maximum engagement with learning activities. 
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2.1 The use of frequent assignments 


Assessment methods have been found to play a crucial role in directing students’ learning and how much time they 
spend on studying (Brown ef al., 1997; Gibbs, 1999; Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05; Rust, 2002). There has been a negative 
backwash effect for the emphasis on and widespread use of summative examinations which encourage superficial 
learning in the sense that students focus on the content they think will be covered in final examinations regardless of 
what has been taught in class (Biggs, 2003; Brown ef al., 1997; Elton and Johnston, 2002; Race, 2014). This leads to rote 
learning and to bunching learning just before exams (Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05). This is actually more risky and 
detrimental with foreign language learners as the object of study—the language—is both an end and a means to 
learning. In effect, this means that language learners need to engage with the language regularly in order to progress in 
their knowledge and achieve well on their assessments. This requires assessment methods that encourage continuous 
and regular learning and use of the target language throughout the year. Currently, there has been increasing calls for 
using formative assessment in the form of frequent assignments as a result of the increasing challenges such as the 
increasing number of students, the concomitant resource constraints and teachers’ workload. Bloxham and Boyd (2007, 
p. 184) call for reducing examinations in favor of “continuous forms of assessment or regular sub-tasks that might build 
up to a final summative assessment .... These continuous methods can provide important formative assessment and 
encourage engagement with the module”. This can be an advantage when learning is taking place in an online environment 
where it can be difficult to engage learners, especially those who are new to this mode of study. 


The use of frequent assessment tasks does not only generate increased study time, it also helps to capture students’ 
time and effort and distribute them more evenly and effectively across the course (Bloxham and Boyd, 2007; Gibbs and 
Simpson, 2004-05). This helps in diagnosing any learning difficulties early in the course and increases academic 
engagement and achievement. It also links to the quality of learning; exams encourage students to focus only on the 
topics they think will be covered in the assessment (Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05). A study by Chansarkar and Raut Roy 
(1987 cited in Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05, p. 6) reports that the combination of coursework assignments and examinations 
yields up to 12% better average mark rates than examinations only. 


Moreover, the use of frequent assessment helps to improve attendance (Bloxham and Boyd, 2007) and retention (Orr 
et al., 2012; Yorke, 2001). This is particularly important when classes are being held online. Engagement and retention are 
constant concerns in higher education and even more so in the online learning world. Confidence building (Black and 
Wiliam, 1998) was mentioned as another benefit. Race (2014) links continuous assessment and students’ wanting to 
learn; it gives students an incentive to learn due to the fact that they gain marks (which is their main concern) throughout 
the year and so reduces fear of and preoccupation with final exams. This gives room for focusing on learning. 


2.2. The use of varied tasks 


Race (2014, p. 96) states that “the ‘want’ to learn is damaged by the mere thought of looming exams.” The use of varied 
tasks and providing students with an element of choice has been shown to encourage intrinsic motivation (Bloxham and 
Boyd, 2007; Rust, 2002). The use of varied tasks prepares students for the summative end of year exams while at the same 
time helping them accumulate marks towards their final grade. This reduces the burden of final exams, and increases 
students’ intrinsic motivation, which allows them to learn for the sake of learning (Race, 2014). Elton and Johnston (2002, 
p. 17) agree that “... once the summative assessment needs have been met through appropriate formative assessment, 
students are willing to consider higher aims such as learning for its own sake.” 


Using varied assessment tasks also promotes equity and wide participation (Bloxham and Boyd, 2007). Since there 
is no single assessment method that suits every student, the use of a mix of assessment methods is fairer in the sense 
that no students are particularly advantaged or disadvantaged by the use of the same assessment method (e.g., unseen 
exams) over and over again (Race, 2014). Gibbs and Simpson (2004-05) make the point that students believe continuous 
assessments are fairer than examinations as they measure a wider range of abilities, and help them keep up with their 
work. 


2.3. The use of real life/authentic tasks 


There is an increasing demand on authentic assessments that has real life application. Race (2014) recommends the use 
of assignments that are wider in scope, practical and relevant to real world tasks. The style of studying that accompanies 
such assignments generates deep learning with “more emphasis on thinking and ...... sophisticated conceptions of 
learning” (Gibbs and Simpson 2004-05, p. 7). In language teaching, this can take be achieved in different ways; for 
example, assessments can move from the classical categorization of the four language skills (listening, speaking, reading 
and writing) to more integrative modes of reception, production, interaction and mediation advocated by the Common 
European Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR) (CoE, 2001). Testing a variety of skills in an integrated way 
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mirrors real life usage. Another way of improving the authenticity of language assessments is the use of cohesive 
assignments (Trumbore, 2014). Trumbore’s research into MOOCs gives examples of project work where smaller, cohesive 
assignments led to final projects, which had applications both on the course and in the real world. Besides, the tasks 
within the assessment gave students more opportunities to engage deeply with the course and to learn knowledge and 
skills that could be used in the future outside the classroom, potentially in employment contexts. Such opportunities 
included giving and receiving peer feedback, peer grading, which also taught critical evaluation through students’ use 
of a specific rubric and teamwork (which was highly valued among students) (Trumbore, 2014). This way, the use of real 
life/authentic assessments broadens the scope and potential of the assessment to become a tool for learning than just 
the achievement of a grade. 


In addition to that, the use of real life tasks allows for the measurement of broader graduate attributes, process 
outcomes and higher order skills, e.g., self and peer evaluation, critical thinking and problem solving. Such higher order 
skills cannot be measured in traditional examinations due to the time limitations and stress that accompany such 
assessments (Bloxham and Boyd, 2007; Elton and Johnston, 2002). 


2.4 The use of relevant and appropriate range of learning aspects and skills 


A good assessment plan directs students to focus their learning on the most important and needed learning aspects 
(e.g., vocab, grammar) and skills (e.g., writing, listening, speaking) relevant to a language course. This increases the 
assessment’s consequential validity (Boud, 1995) in that it helps students to organize their work patterns and keep up 
with their work, studying what is intended for them to learn. This contributes to deep approaches to learning and 
increases their achievement (Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05). Biggs’ (1996 and 2003) principle of constructive alignment 
states that decisions about assessment types and learning activities should be guided by a course’s learning outcomes. 
The skills taught and the modes of assessment used should enable the learners to demonstrate that they can (to a 
greater or lesser extent) meet the learning outcomes of the course. Nerantzi and Chatzidamianos (2020, p. 468) propose 
that the assessment plan includes regular activities for which “students receive formative feedback without the need for 
additional hours dedicated specifically to assessment preparation’’. This approach lends itself to a portfolio approach. 
Tasks can be adapted to suit both online and face-to-face learning contexts and where possible, give the students the 
flexibility to achieve the relevant learning outcomes through researching topics of their own choice. This way, the 
learning aspects and skills taught on the course facilitate a broader and perhaps more personalized range of exploration 
than may have been anticipated by the students. 


3. The design of feedback 


This section, in turn, focuses on four strategies that should be observed/maintained in the design of feedback to further 
foster student’s maximum engagement with learning activities. 


3.1. The timing and quality of feedback 


An effective assessment plan provides students with early feedback in the course; this gives them the opportunity to 
work on improving their learning in terms of quality and study time (Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05; Race, 2014), which 
links to academic engagement and deep learning discussed above. Summative assessments, especially in the form of 
final exams do not allow for that; in such exams, the feedback is often too late for students to benefit from or act upon. 
Even with earlier summative assessments, students are usually more concerned about the grade and might not attend to 
the feedback. Using continuous assessment or frequent assignments as discussed above means that feedback can be 
given between tests, focusing on what has been done well and areas which could be improved before the next assessment. 


The quality of the feedback is also important for learning. Gibbs and Simpson (2004-05) recommend regular and 
detailed feedback on small and specific chunks of content. This provides students with the support needed for academic 
integration into higher education, particularly so with struggling and disadvantaged students (Black and William, 1998) 
which improves retention (Race, 2014; Yorke, 2001). 


The assessment plan should link marking and feedback exercises to the module’s marking criteria and, where relevant, 
to model answers (prepared by the teacher) as these work as referents for students in judging their own and others’ work 
(Gibbs, 1999). According to Gibbs and Simpson (2004-05) and O’ Donovan et al. (2004), students need to understand 
marking criteria and standards to improve their performance; this is best done through engaging students in self and 
peer assessment where they apply marking criteria and use model answers (see next point). This helps students internalize 
standards and establish and meet the expectations of good performance (Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05; Gibbs, 2015; 
Jessop and El] Hakim, 2010). 
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3.2. Varying modes of feedback 


One of the most common methods of giving feedback on students’ work is written feedback. It is more sustainable than 
other forms of feedback; however, it is time consuming (Ryan ef a/., 2019). An alternative to that, as Ryan et al. suggest, 
is the use of rubrics and mark sheets, which allow for more information even though they lack personalization. Audio 
feedback is another mode that allows for more detailed feedback than written feedback (Martin ef al., 2018; Ryan ef al., 
2019). Ice et al. (2007) used audio feedback along with text-based feedback to personalize their communication with 
students in online teaching and create a sense of community. Besides, students were more inclined to act upon audio 
feedback than they were with written feedback. (Ice ef al., 2007). Face-to-face feedback is important in creating dialogue 
between the teacher and student; it aids understanding and allows students to ask for further clarification. However, this 
can be time consuming (Ryan ef al., 2019). Group feedback is more economic in terms of time; Oswald and Rhoten (2014) 
found that group feedback improved incentive and increased score. In general, group feedback is particularly important 
to encourage group learning and guide teams to achieve their goal (London and Sessa, 2006). 


Ryan et al. (2019) recommend the use of multiple modes; in their study they found that students who received 
different forms of feedback found it thorough, usable and personalized, especially when it included digital recording. 


Unlike the above forms of reactive feedback, Dennen et al. (2007) highlight the importance of proactive feedback. 
This involves providing clear instructor expectations, e.g., the quality and quantity of student contribution, examples of 
completed assignments or models of expected discussion behavior and proactive response to learner needs. In online 
learning, in particular, students expect to receive enough information about assignments, marking criteria and the course 
in general even before it starts. Such methods are indicators of instructor presence, which is a crucial factor in students’ 
engagement and success in online courses (Martin ef a/., 2018). 


3.3. Involving students with feedback 


“(I]nviting students into the marking process can mean that assessment broadens out from merely the assessment of 
learning to become an effective learning tool in its own right, facilitating assessment for learning” (O’ Donovan ef al., 
2004, p. 332). Thus, an effective assessment plan promotes self and peer feedback to maximize students’ engagement 
with marking criteria. This, as has been shown in the previous point, enhances students’ internalizing of standards and 
criteria, increases their awareness of how their performance is assessed and, consequently, improves academic 
engagement and achievement (Bloxham and Boyd 2007; Orr ef al., 2012, Race, 2014; Rust, 2001). This, in turn, helps 
students become autonomous learners capable of reflecting on and reviewing their learning strategies and goals as well 
as learning to evaluate critically, which not only contributes to academic progression (Elwood and Klenowski, 2002; 
Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05; O’ Donovan ef al., 2004), but are crucial skills for employment and lifelong learning (Orr e¢ 
al., 2012; Trumbore, 2014). 


Literature shows that students enjoy self and peer marking exercises as they help them “by becoming more critical 
and working in more structured ways” (O’ Donovan ef al., 2004, p. 332). It was also found that such exercises help them 
improve their mark by a grade classification (Jessop and El Hakim, 2010). 


From a practical point of view, the involvement of students in marking facilitates the implementation of formative 
assessment in that it does not ‘generate’ extra marking load on teachers (Gibbs and Simpson, 2004-05; Race, 2014). This 
is a particularly important consideration for teachers working in online learning environments where the workload is 
usually perceived as heavier than in a traditional classroom (Tynan ef al., 2015). It also places students’ views into focus, 
which increases satisfaction, pass rates and retention. This, consequently, reduces the costs of later re-sits, complaints 
and appeals (Orr e¢ al., 2012). 


3.4. Encouraging students to act upon feedback 


For feedback to lead to learning, students need to actively engage with it (Gibbs, 1999; Rust, 2002). To make sure that 
feedback, whether teacher-led or student-led, is attended to and acted upon, a good assessment plan promotes reflection 
and self-evaluation. Having students to reflect on the feedback they receive on their work helps them to engage with the 
feedback and make sense of it (Jessop and El Hakim, 2010). Gibbs and Simpson (2004-05) agree that this enhances 
students’ awareness of any gaps in their learning as manifested in the feedback and leads them to improve their learning 
style. Testing through a portfolio of assessments enhances opportunities for both reflection and development. Students 
can become involved in a cycle of feedback and improvement which enables them to refine their skills during a course 
as a result of noticing what has brought success in previous elements of assessment. This can be very motivating. 
Equally, reflection between assessments gives learners the option of exploring strategies to improve their skills. 
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A good assessment strategy also provides opportunities for students to discuss the tutor’s or their peers’ feedback. 
Written criteria make sense and become internalized only through student-student and teacher-student interaction, 
discussions of strengths and weaknesses and making judgments about the quality and standard of different assignments 
(Gibbs, 2015; Jessop and El Hakim, 2010). This increases consequential validity (Boud, 1995) and fosters collaboration 
rather than competition among learners (Black and Wiliam, 1998). As Elton and Johnston (2002, p. 17) put it, “if students 
are given a real stake in their own learning, they will learn better, with more enthusiasm and with less of an eye on their 
summative assessment when such assessment is needed”. 


4. Challenges and implications 


Some reservations have been raised about the use of formative assessment as summative assessment in the same time, 
e.g., the possibility of plagiarism, summative aspects taking over the formative ones. These may be counteracted by 
adding an element of reflection and self-evaluation (meta-cognitive work) to the assessment. A further criticism to short 
frequent assessments is that “[L]ots of small assignments may limit the chance for reflection and make them rather 
narrow in scope and undemanding in nature” (Bloxham and Boyd’s 2007, p. 184). This might not be an issue for language 
learning since the focus is usually more on skills and interaction than on content, and even when focusing on content 
it is more on language elements rather than on the accumulation of information as might be the case in other content 
subjects. In other words, narrow-scope tasks are relevant and appropriate learning tasks for the discipline of language 
learning, especially at lower levels. Moreover, involving students in marking, using marking criteria and model answers 
and subsequent discussions of teacher’s and peer’s feedback should help in extending the benefit of these tasks. 


Acommon concern about the use of frequent assessments is the subsequent marking volume for staff. As mentioned 
above, this can be mitigated by involving students in self and peer marking. A last word of caution is that some students 
might be skeptical about new types of assessment and consequently might resist or lack motivation for them (Bloxham 
and Boyd, 2007). Therefore, new types of assessment need to be discussed on a departmental level with colleagues and 
senior members. It is also crucial to prepare students for the change by clarifying the rationale, relevance and usefulness 
of the new assessment strategy. 
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